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ABSTEACT 1 \ 

Heabers of nuclear faailies look to one another for 
support in tiaes of stress. Eelationships between spouses and betveen 
parents and children contain the :conditi6ns required 'for effective 
counselling and helpings This paper presents the :results of two tests 
. of the" hypothesis that such helping relationships, in families .act as 
^aoderators between the experienced stress and resultant well-being of 
faBily meabers. In the first study, 89 Married husband-*ife pairs 
indica:ted (1) the awbunt of stress \they experienced in their jobs and 
daily living, (2) their satisfaction with the help they received f row 
their , spouses, arid (3) perceptions of their satisfaction and 
veil-*being in four areas: job, life ^ war riage^ and aental and 
physical well-being^ In the second st^dy 274 wale and feaale 
adolescents indicated (1) the amount of stress they experienced in 
their day-to-day living, (2) their satisfaction i^itt the help they 
received from their aothers, fathers, and peers, and (3) perceptipns 
of their well-being in three conceptually distinct areas (life 
__j5atisf action, various affective states, l and mental and physical 
well-being; • The results of these two studies indicate that concrete 
benefits derive froa inforaal hel|ping relationships among aeabers of 
nucltsar faailies. (Author) / 
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Abstra-ct 

Members of nuclear families often look to one another 
for understanding, support and assistance in times- of stress. . 
Relationships between spouses and between parents and children 
contain the conditions required for effective counselling and ^ 
helping. This paper presents the^ results of two tests of the 
hypothesis that such helping rel ati onshi ps - i n families act as 
moderators between the experienced stress and resultant well- 
being of family members. 

I/n the first study^ 89 married husbend-wife pairs indi- 
cated (1) the amount lof stress they experienced in their jobs' 
and daily living, (2) their satisfaction with the help they 
received from;- their spouses, and (3) perceptions of their sat- 
isfaction and wel 1-bei ng i n' four areas: ' job, life, marriage, ^ 
and mental and physical well-laeing. The satisfaction with 
help measures were .sign.ificantly correlated with the well-being 
measures, controlling for levels of experienced stress. 

In„the second study 274 male; and female adolescents indi- 
cated (1) the amount of stress they experienced -in their day-, 
to-day living, (2) their satisfaction with the help they 
received, from their mothers, fathers, and peers, and (3) per- 
ceptions of their well-being in three conceptual lydi sti net 
areas. (life satisfaction, various affective states, and menial 
and physical v/p-ll-being). The satisfaction with help measures 
were significantly correlated with the well-being measures,, 
controlling for levels of experienced stress. In addition, th 
help from ea^ch of the three sources was found to be equally 
beneficial, taken ■together, the resul ts . of these two stu^ves. 
•■indicate that concrete benefits derive from informal helpings 
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relationships among members of nuclear families. 
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Members of families often look to one another for under- 
standing, support and assistance -in times of stress (Blood and 
Wolfe. I960; Burke and Weir, 1975; Burke and Weir, 1975; Burkev 
Meir and Harrison. 1976; Douvan and Adelson. 1966). Family 
relationships, based on mutual, affection', commitment and acces- 
sibility contain many of- the ingredients necessary for effec- 
tiye counselling and helping. Almost t^y definition spouses 
are interested in helping each other maintain a high quality " 
of daily living; the same hoi dj^J^e for parents and their 
children.' -Although the preceding' are pi easant sentiments, 
they are far from being a reality in many contemporary families. 
From .simple observation it i s cl ear that whi 1 e some families 
fulfill this helping furction for one another more admirably 
than others, some families do not>ulfill it at all. /However, 
little attention has been. given to the concept of informal 
helping relationships within families by sodial researchers, 
'and it is only recently that the sigriificance of this activity 
for the quality o1^ life f^f f ami ly members has begun- surface. 

/ Let us first consider the literature on;the husband-wife 
helping relationship. The few studies which do. exist have 
^attempted to identify soni'e of the demographic, attitudir.al . 
and behavioral factors related to marital helping. Thus> Blood 
and_W?lfe, collecting data from 909 women. d.Jscovered that a 
lar^^er proportion of rural women told their husbands 



their probleins than urban women; that there is a steady decline 
in the frequency of wi vss. ttjrning to their husbands the longer 
the, couples have been married, that wives of higher^ status 
couples tend to communicate their troubles more than wives of 
lower status couples; tiat wi-ves of syncratic couples turn to 
their husbands for help more frequently than wives of wife- 
dominant, husband-dominant or autonomous couples; that working 
wives on the'al/erage turn to husbands more with their problems 
than do housewives. Burke and Weir (1976) in a later study 
which included data from both husbands and wives supported many 
of the same findings^. In addition, they found that couples' 
disclosure of problems and tensions w^s related to how well 
they communicated more generally. 

These same researchers (Burke, Weir Harrison, 1976; 
'-"Blood '& Wolfe, 1960) examined the rationales given by husbands 
and wives for disclosing their problems and tensions to one 

c ......... 

another. In summary, the primary reasons given were: for un- 
burdening or catharsis, to seek advice or solutions, to in- 
crease spouse's understanding of his partner and his response 
appropriateness, to continue the established norm of shari ng 
all experiences with the spouse, feeling obligated to tell, 
and telling out of force of habit. • 

In looking directly at the helping activity. Burke and 
Weir found that greater satisfaction with marital helping was 
associated with greater sel f di scl osure ,• greater trust and 
mutual reliance, the pcssession'of a laroer repertoire of 
potentially helpful behaviors and more actively practising 
these. behaviors. Additionally, ir considering the impact of 



marital -helping on the lives of married individuals, they 
found that "the greater the satisfaction with helping reported 
by marital couples, the greater their expressed life and marital 
satisfaction and the more positive their. wel 1-being. 

Let us now consider the role of parents as their children 
move from childhood through adolescence to young adulthood. 
Adolescence, in particular, is a critical but frequently stormy 
period of human development. It is marked by rapid physiological 
and psychological changes, an intense search for one's identity 
and an accelerated preparation for one's mature social role 
(Douvan and Adelson, 1966; Hardy and Cull, 1974). -The fact 
that these occur in concert creates a constantly shifting inter- 
nal and external reality which an adolescent has to deal with 
and adapt to. As diverse demands and changes impinge on him, 
he experiences confusions; frustrations and conflicts which 
demand attention and redress, but, which he is as yet, poorly 
prepared to deal with (Joyce, 1966). To successfully cope with 
and resolve these situations he needs the help and support of 
others in his social environment. This non-psychiatric help, 
as Dalrymple (1961). puts it, can be effective therapy and casi 
help adolescents, grow into more effective, comfortable beings. 
Parents, then, are in an ideal position to help their children 
deal with the difficulties and stress in their daily living., 

On the basis of these findings, the informal helping rela- 
tionship in families is hypothesized to act as a moderator 
between the stress experienced by individual family members 
and their resultant well-being. The present paper presents . 
the results of testsof this hypothesis in two investigations 



'involving (1) husbands and wives, and (2) adolescents and their 
parents and peers. 



STUDY I 

Subjects . • ' 

The respondents in this study were 189 married husband-wift 
pairs. The husbands were' employed ful l-time , and were members 
of one of three profes:;ional associations: engineers (N=54), 
industrial accountants (N=74) or chartered accountants (N=61)« 
Three hundred male members were randomly selected from the 
membership roster of each of these associations and askedto 
participate in the research. All resided in the province of 
Ontario and the largest group lived in Toronto and its suburbs. 
Approximately ZB% of the wives were employed full or part-time 
(N=54) and about half of the couples had children (N=89). 
Procedure . 

Two questionnaires, both approximately twenty pages long 
\were-sent to each male subject at his home address. A cover, 
letter explained the general purpose *of the research and how 
the names were obtained. It also i nd'i cated ' that one of the . 
(questionnaires, sealed in its own envel ope , was to be. computed 
independently by the wife. Completed questionnaires were- then 
• to be mailed back separately to the researchers. j. ' 



There were a number of standard demographic items such as 
age, education, income, length of time married, number of chil- 
dren and wife-'s ^ployment status. Figure 1 (a model showing 
the. framework underlying this study) indicates specific vari- 
ables which were : '.amined to assess potential benefits of 
spouse's-helping. r . 

Enter Figure;] about here 



Measures of Stress 

(1) Job Stress Respondents wera asked to indicate how 
bothered or concerned they were about particular aspects of 
their work' and their jobs. These aspects, fifteen in number, 
involved such things as "feeling that I have too little author-/ 
ity to carry out responsibilities assigned to me" , "feeling that 
I jiaye top-heavy a worklaad. one that-I caflnot^os^-ibr^^^^ 
during the normal work day", "not knowing what my supervisor 
thinks of me, how he evaluates my performance", among others. 

^Four response alternatives of Likert-scale format, were provided 
These ranged from "Never-bothered by it" (1) to "Frequently 
bothered by it" (4). ResponsesUo the fifteen items were summed 
Into an index measure of job Stress. This measure has been 
used previously by Kahn et ai. (1954)/and Indik, Seashore and 

Slesinger (1963). 

(2) Life Stress Respondents indicated the extent to which 
* ■ ' ■ fi-- ■ 

they were bothered or worried about twelve different aspects 

■of their home situation (that is. of f-the-job) . "These included 
such things as- "possibi lity of having a major expense of some 



kind that I can't handle", "feeling that I am 'in a ruf ", • 
■sickness in my family", "^increasing difficulties in communi- 
cating with and showing cffection for my spouse", etc. Four 
respx)nse alternatives of Likert-scale format were provided: 
thesl ranged from "Often worry about it" (1) to "Never worry 
about it" (4). Responses to the twelve items were summed 
into an index measure of Life Stress! These two index measures 
(Job, Life Stress) were combined into a composite measure of 
total stress; The two pressures (job. life) were significantly 
related to each other, .31 and .44, respectively for. husbands 

and wives. i 

. j . - 

Satisfaction with Informal Help of Spouse 

Respondents indicated their satisfaction with the informal 
help they-received from^th^ir spous"es (a one-itW^me^a^ureFby 
endorsing one of six Likert-type alternatives. These ranged 
from "I am very satisfied- with the way my spouse helps me cope 
with my tensions. He/Sh2 does a great job." (1), through "I 
am somewhat satisfied. Ay hu sband doe^a^ f ai rl y good job." (3), 
^to^T^m 7ery dissatisfied with the way my spouse helps me cope 
with my_tensions. He does a poor job at this.". (6). Burke 

and'-Weir (1976) have previously shown thi^ global evaluation 

• , 1 ■ ■ - ■■ 

to be significantly related to a number of specific husband- 

and-wife helping behaviors. 

Measures of well-being 

Four conceptually distinct areas were examined: 

(1) Mental and physical well-being. was assessed by a 19- 

Item scale used earlier by Gurin, Verdff and Feld (1960). . '■ . 

Respondents indicated th^eir responses^^to a series of statements 



about their generaj well-being. Items Includedisuch things as: 
"Are you troubled by headaches or pains in the he.ad?", "Are 
you bothered by all sorts of aches,, pains and ailments in dif- 
ferenj^arts of your body?", "Do your hands ever tremble enough 
to bother you?", "How often are you bothered by acid indigestion, 
heart-burn or acid stomach?". The responses were five-Likert- 
type alternatives, rangi ng-'-f rbm "Never" (1). through "Sometimes" 
(3), to "Nearly Always" (5).' Responses to the 19-items were com- 
bined to form an index measure of mental and physical well-being. 

(2) Marital satisfaction was assessed by a 15-item scale 
developed by Locke and Wallace (1959). This scale, consisting' 
of 16 items, uses two response formats. Oae item asks the 
respondents to indicate the degree of happiness, everything 
considered, of their present marriage on a 7 point scale anchored 
at the extremes by "Very unhappy" and "Perfectly happy", and in , 
the middle by "Happy". Respondents then indicated the approxi- 
mate extent of agreement and disagreement between themselves 
and their spouse on 8 iti;ms (handling family finances, demonstra- 
tion of, affecti on , phi louophy of life, etc.). Six alternatives of 
Likert scale format were provided, ranging from "Always agree" 
(1), through "Occasionally disagree" (3), to "Always disagree" 
(6). Finally, seven items examined general evaluations of the 
present marriage (e.g., wishing you had not married, prefer to 
marry a different or the same person) and specific areas of hus- 
band-wife interaction (e.g., confiding in spouse, engaging in 
outside interests tdgethar, ways disagreements are resolved). 
Responses to these 16 items were summed, using a weighting pro- 
cedure proposed and developed by Locke and Wal 1 ace , to provide. an 



Index measure of marital satisfaction. 

(3) Life satisfaction was measured by four item.s of 
Likert-scale format whi:h were summed livto an index measure 
of satisfaction with life: satisfaction with family and home 
life, the way you spend your time when you're not working, 
life In general, 'and feeling that yoii have had good breaks- 
in life or bad breaks. Response alternatives were five in 
"number, and ranged from "Completely satisfied with life" (1'^, 
through "Neither satisfied nor dissatisfied" ,(3), to "Very 
diss"atisfied with life" (5). 

(4) Job Satisfaction was measured by twelve Items of - 
Likert-type format. Respondents Indicated the ext^t their 
present job provided ORportunities for "making full use of 
my present knowTedge and skills", '^earning a giDod~salary^ 
"having congenial co-workers as colleagues", "a job that will 
last.and willlet me plan for retirement", etc. Response 
alternatives were five in number and ranged from "Slight" (1), 
through "Considerable" (3), to. "Utmost" (5) . Responses to the 
twelve -Items-wer^-summed -to form an index measure of job satis 

faction. \ — ^ ^ 

Results \ - ^ . 

Satisfaction with Spouse's Help and Well-being 

The model outlined in Figure 1 suggests a direct relation 
ship between the satisfaction an individual reports with his/her 
spouse's help and the measures of well-being. Table 1. presents 
these correlations. Eleven of the 12 zero-order correlations 
are significantly different from zero at the .01 level of con- 
fidence or. better. Thus husbands and wives (and pa^-rs) who were 



^ ^ 1^ satisfied with>ihe, amount ^^nd kind of Informa;! yhellp^ P>My-^^:|^ 
vided. t>y their spouse we^e also more satisfied with the ir"^ 6b s^^^^^^^^ 
■ their lives; and their marriages, and reported fewer psychor 
somatic complaints. 



Enter idbie 1 Abput Here 



• Stresst^ and -Wei Irbei ng 

Ta)Rf |.'presents the correlations between the two measures 



•of s tres s :( jS, 1 i f e ) , and thei r ccmpos i'te , and- the - measures oi;. 
. wel 1-bei ngiv : Suppor ti ng, iar 11 er res ea'rch j these da ta show that ^ 
j 'exper;ienced stress i s si gni f 1 cantly rel ated to measures of wel 1.- 
bel ng?^^^^ th a 36 corre 1 a t i ons are: s 1 gni f i can tly di'f - 

• : fer|nk^f^rp^^^^^^ level, of confidence or better. Thus; 

In 'gene;ral .'individuals reporti ng greater 11 fe and jobs tress 
: were also less satisfied .with their lif6: and job si tuations, - 
"iheir marriages , and reported more psycHosofflatic symptoms. 



Enter Table 2 about here 



Stress and Satisfaction with Spouse's Help ■ 

The relationships between the amount of stress these indi- 
vi'dual s experi enced and thei r sati sfacti on wi th their spouse' s^ 
help were then examinedNx^^ are presented in Table 3. 

Six of the . 9 correl ati ons are signi f i cant ly different from zero , 
1ndicati.ng that^-in general ,^ 



satis facti on with thei r spouse 's heTf al so experi ence^^ 
^s tress. 



|V ; ' In Table 1 betweeh\^^^ wi th spouse' s Kelp aind the 

• measureVof well-being,, iright be a functi on of -the f act that 
those ihdividuils who were more satisfied with itheir spouse's 
help also experienced less stress. 



Enter Table 3 short here 
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Table, 4 /srh'ows the relationship of husbands and wives 
satisfacUon with the] r spouse 's . help and the four measures 
of well/being, parti ailing out^ the effects of^ leve^ls p,f exper- 
ienced .stress . .Once again the majority of the correlations 
presented, 33 of 36 (9p:f), reach statistical significance. 
And the drop in size of correlations resulting, from cqntrolling 
the effect of l|evels.of-experienced stress is si ig.ht .(compare 
Tables 1 and 4) . 
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Enter- Table 4 about here . , 

Benefits of Spouse's Help under High and Low Experi enced Stress 

■ It was hypothesized that the benefi ci'aT effects of. spouse' s , 
informal>'helping would be.more evident under conditi|pns of high 
expe'rienced stress than und^r Tow experi enced stressj. conditions . 
In^pefationaT terms, satisfaction with spouse's help was expec- 
ted to be more, strongly related to the four measures lof well-being 



.^(^eotitrol ling for. .level of experi enced. stress ) under conditions of 
high experienced stress. Uan low experienced stress. | To test 
:this, the samples of husbands, '^wives, and. pairs were divided 

-— sepa-p^-te-1-y-a.t the median into high and low, stress groups for 
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each stress measure (job, life and composite). Then the correl.a 
tions betweer^' the satisfaction with spouse's help measures and 
the four "wel l^being measures were determined, partialling but-^ 
the effects of lev^p4t!;experienced stress. The magnitude of 
correlations of the same variables obtained in the two groups 
Were then com- If the effects of experienced stress was 

found to maku uv > f e^rer.ce , one woul d expect that the ; correl a-, 
tions between the satisfaction with spouse's help measure and 



tht'weTVbeing measures to be larger in the high stress group 
than In the low stress group about 50 percent of the time. In 
fact, we found that 72 percent of the obtained correla^oji,s-r-^ 
were larger in the high stress gro.up,.{'26^oirt of 35) . a di f f er^- 
en.ce significantly diffe^^^^^^^^ from zero at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. 

Discussion / 
"From the results then, it is evident tliat those subjects 
both male and female, who reported experiencing greater stress - 
in different areas of thoi r 1 i ves were likely to be less sati.s- 
jfied with their marriage:; and life in general, and gave signs 
of^being in poorer^ healths These data support current thin"king 
on the relationship of life stresses and psychological and 
/ physiological' well being as discussed in contemporary litera- 
ture (Selye," 1976; Dohreiwend iind Dohrertwend, 1975). 

On examining the findings further, it is apparent that the 
. degree of satisfaction individuals report wi th mari tal helping 
is related to both the stress and well being variables. Thus, 
■ those\individuals who were most satisfied with the help they 



deceived from their spou >es 'reported experiencing less stress 
In. their ■lives. They also had moVe. positive attitudes towards 
their marriages and life in general and appeared to have slgnir 
flcantly fewer psychosomitic complaints. » The effect of helping 
on welV being_was evjfdent 'even when stress levels were held con- 
stant, suggesting that the marital helping process has a posi- 
tlve ic on individuals independent of the degree of 

stress experienced. However, it is also important to note, 
vthat the impact of mari^taT helping on the well being of married 
individuals was more pronounced under conditions of high stress, 
than under low stress conditions. This data supports the notion 
that marital helping can be viewed as a moderator of the' rela- 
^tionsh?p between stress and' well being, influencing the degree 
to which stress wi l l be tran^sl ated into psychophysical symptom- 

atolog> . ^ I 

•An overview of the results suggests that good marital 
help-'ng performs a dual function for inr viduals. One of . these 
functions, reflected in the consistent relations^hip between 
hilping and well-being, is a preventative one. .The other, as 
reflected in the moderat^ing . effects of helping » may |)e described 
. as a therapeutic function. . Thus marital helpingxniaj^ off er an 
individual , evidence of" support, reassurance and peiWsonal vali- 
dation which. "i-n turn contributes to one/s self confidence and 
iense of sec^urity in dealing with the demands pf daily, living. . 
This in' turn is likely to promote a more positive vjew of the. 
world and a continued sense pf well-being. In a'^ddition,^ marital 
helping may provide the process by which problems, and anxieties 
can be brought into focus, clarified and resolved so they do 



not persist or, atcumulate: to the point of", affecting an indl- ^ 
vidual's attitudes, behaviors and' health. 

; STUDY II ^ ' 

The focus of the present study was to explore the informal 
... helping relationships adolescents get involved in when they 
have problems and di f f i culti es or feel they, are under stress, 
the following questions were of .parti'cfil ar interest-: (1) Who y 
do adolescents perceive to be import^nt^sources of help to them; . 
: . (2) How ImportarpSis the pajrent's r^^^^^ 

What are the reil^benef i -s of ' i nf ormal hel p rel ati onshi ps to: the 
adolescents involved as recipients of the helping? ^ 

Fi'fwre 2 presents a model. of the framework underlying this 

study. There are three panels of variables: (.1) experienced 

^ stress, (2) adolescents' helping, relation :hips , (3) -measures of 
strain.. The model outlines the expected relationshi ps';between 
the paiu.^ of variables by means of the arrows. Adolescents' 
.i helpiny relationships ar-i visualized as an important variable 
mitigaung thie relatidnsiips between the stress, experienced by 
adoles ents and thei r resultant vtsM-being. 

Enter-Figure 2 xtbout here , ' \ 

Method ' 

Subjects . 

————— ^ •■ ^ , 

Thft £.ubjects were 274 high ,scho,ol: students . 93 males and W} 
females, from grades 9 through 13. ' Students ranged in age from . 
13 to 20 years with a mean age of 1'6. 3 years. Eighty-five ' 
percent of the sampl 6; were li ng. with both parents ; "11% were 



/living wiVh one parentv -ither mother or father; and 45;|were, 
'.living wiih someone other than parents. Mothers' ages ranged - 
from less than 35 to betw/en 56 and 60; fathers' ages ranged 
from less than 35 to over' 60. Fathers, in addition to being 
older Jere slightly beVter educated. Ninety-three percent of 
.;the fathers were empl^ed full time ;. fifty-four percent of t\^e, 

mothers were employ^ed outside the home (34% full time. 20% part- 
\ime).. .Family incbmes covered a wide range - under $5,000 to . 
over $25,000 per annum. ^ Finally, the va$t majority (approxi- . . 
\nately 99%) of the sample had one or more siblingsV Since there.,, 
w^e nonsignificant sex di f f erences on the demographic variables.' 
thT^Wale .and female respondent 

Procedure ■'' ■ - 

The subject sample was drawn- from ithrie,^se(^ohdary schools 
in er near the Metropolitan Toronto area. The s^chools differed 
.from' one anothe^r , tp thelextent that they represented. (H^ cen- 
trol-core, area school . (2)- an bl der suburban^ schc^^ol . and ;(3) a 
, new suburban; sxhool . The study was- expl ai ned to kdmln^i^t^ati ve 
vofficials 'atid teachers in XhesB schools and: their :cbopecat1 on ; 

was requested, Al 1 agreed to cooperate by maU^^^ students )i^^,^ ^ 
. parti cular ^classes avai Ta^le during regul ar cl ass tinie ; to; f^ 1^ 
: oitt a lengthy questionnaire;' Th^ students retei vedVi brief t^ntrp 
duction 'to the stily, and were told that^^p^r^ cipatipn^ was volun- 

■ . ' tary. ' ' ' . - •. ■■ * ' . ' u, ; ' ■; 

Respondents, were, iiked to rank order -t he thVe^- ^pople. thej 

«ere .™os tluiTy tl"^o"Ti^ 
;that were s tress Jirt. to them; -fc^Ust^f 17 potential helpers; w^? 
provided which, ili'cfudef such Vndi vlduaU as parents , teachers.,^ 



ciergyman, a close friend and so/on. .The category "other" was • 
also included so that rospondents coQld refer to a person who 
might not be listed. 
Measures of Stlress * 

Respondents were asked to indicate how bothered 'or con- 

. • \ ' " * • ■ 

cerned theyV.were about twenty-six separate aspects of their life. 

The aspects \selected were those generally referred to as parti- 
cular problems ^of adolescents in the academic and popular liter- 
ature (Douvan and Adel son, 1966) . They i ncluded siich i tems . as 
"concern about my performance in school" , "concer.n-.a^^out what 
others .think of me", "feeling ay^kward in sociaV si tua-^v^ns" , 
"concern about the way I l ook" , ''not knowing what I wantN to^^^^^ 
with my life"V etc. Respondents indicated how rnueh^^they were -^^ 
concerned or bothered by each? ol* they potential probl em are^a^^^^^ 
endorsing one of f.iv»e Li kert-type alternatives. These ranged , 
;from "almost' neverbbthered. by .it" (1) through "sometimes bothered, 
by it" (3) ^to "almq^^t always bothered by it" (5). 
Satisfaction with Inforroal Help .. - ' 

Respondents were asked to indicate their satisfaction with 
the help they received from (1 ) their mothers, (2) thei r fathers," 
and (3) some other 1 ndi vidual wVo was , a helper to- them, ' Their, 
alternatives on a six point Likdrt-type scale ranged from (1) " 
M am very satisfied with the way shb7he helps me. .cope or deal 

with my problems" through (3) ."I am sofnewhat satjsf i ed- . 

to (6) I am very dissatisfied with the way she/he helps me cope V 
or deal with my problems". v 



A composite measure of satisfaction wiih help was obtained 
by summirig the responses aver each of the threr, helpers (mother, 
. father and other) . .. . . -. 
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• Measures of Well-being \ , 

Three conceptually distinct areas of well-being were 
examined : . . 

(1) Satisfaction with Life 

This measure, deriv.jd in part from earlier research' by 
Bachman et.al .(.1970) > contained 7 items. Five of these focused ^ 
on respondent's satisfaction with specific a, cds of, his life 
(e.g. friandships, f ami ly and home life, leisure time). Two.of 
the items tapped more global aspects: their satisfaction with 
life in gea.eral, and whether they felt they had good or bad breaks 
in life. Respondents indicated their degree of satisf action- on . 
/-arytve-point LikWt-type scaft. The^ 

" "completely satisfied", thr-ough (3) "neither satisfied nor dis- . . 
satisfied" to (5) "very Jissatisfied". Responses to the seven 
itenrs were summed to ffoin an index: measure 

life...' ' ■ .. ." ^ ■ " ' : . ■■• ^ 

Mpntal and Physical well-being . . /. • J 

This y/as assessed by a 1.7-i tem seal e used i n earlier rese^ 

by Gurrini Veroff and Feld (1 960) .. Respondents were asked ^tore- 

:spond to a series of statements about th^^^ 

Items included :such thin^^; as' "Are you b^^^^ ^|y|al l >s^ „ 
: aches, pains and ailments iA'dlf^eren't pa^^^^ ; • 

your harK!5:]|te<r tremble enough io bother you^". '!po^^^^^ ' 
\ difficau ttget up in' the morning?", and "Are you ever troubled 
■\by haada^es or pffins in, the h^id?-: Tii^ir r^U pons ^s were re corded^ 
1^^^.^^^^^,,^^^^ e-^a4-e4^h.eU:i.t ^rnati ves ranqing from- 



"^'Wver^' ^D, through "Sometimes" (?) to "Nearly Always " ^S ). 
Responses te the se^een items were combined to form an iride)t.'; 



' aiEasurs of\ nsntal a7?<£l physical, well -being, 



(3) Affective States ' 1 ' 

• The affective states" af our respondents were examined using, 
measures which Bachman aid hts colleagues (Bachman et al. 1970) 
developed in a longitudiial study of high school studpnts. ^tie • 
measures were des-'gned tJ tvaluate 11 affCvi/va st&ttr. Emo- 
tional Dependence (6 itens). Impulse to Aggression (4 items) 
Overt'Aggression (3 items), Depression (6 items), Anomie {8 ltenis)i 
General Anxiety ('7 i tems), Resentme-at (7- items) , Anxiety and Ten- ., 
sion (5 items). Irritability (8 items). Guilt (5. items), and , 
Lack of Social Sup/ort (4 items). A 5-point Likert-type scale 
ranging f rom ( 1 )/''almost always true" through to (5) "never . 
$|ue'! was used .for each item. Respondents Were asked. to indi- 
ft:ate how! true/kch J tern (e.g. , I feel sad) was of^them. 

[ ' / ^i'' ■'. ' ■, . ■Re,sults_ ■■ 
Three Most /Important Helpers ■ ' 

In response to the item- -whi ch asked respondents to select 

and rank' the three people they would chopse as helpers, the data ■ 
showed the following: First, peers received 52 percent of the 
first choices; followed by mothers, who received about thirty 
per-cent of the first plcce choices; followed by fathers, who 
received seven percent of the first place choices. A wide range . 
of other adult helpers, both lay and prof essi onal , accounted for •• 
the remaining first choices (11 percent). Of these, professional ^ 
therapists and adt^lt relatives accounted for 2% of the first 
choices each. School ct)unseTlors accoamted for less than U of . . 

__^e~-fi-F-st-c4w)-i-G^-s.--Rsagi^^ 
distribution of second and third Choices. Tfeese .d.atayi^ndicate 

' that for the typical adolescent, the mosi: valiued informal help- 
ing came from parents md peers,; . \ ,: . - ' 



Measures of Stress . e ' 

Respon«;e' " e twenty-six ; stt ments ass'l'ssing the degree 
of stress th.i . . L-';' ;r>ts ex^erienceu in their day-to-day living 
were factor analyzed, using a principal components varimax rota- 
tlon method. Seven factors, accounting fo/ 61 percent of the 
variance, emerged. These seven factors , /the number of items' load- 
ing above .40 on each, and the'internal consistency (coefficient 
alpha)' of. each factor, are shown in the^ top half pf Table. 5-. 
An acceptable level of reliability was„ present i n all but one case 
(Future Goals) . 

— ^ - _ . / 

Enter Table 5 about here 

Cluster scores v/ere computed for each of the seven factors,/ 
and their inter-correlations were computed^r These results indir 
cated that 18 of the 21 correlation cbefficients;4iB6|) wer;e si^^ 
ficantly different from zero atthe .05 level of confidence on 
better.' T-he correlations . all posi ti ye i n sri gn , ranged from4 
low of id7 (Physical Heal :h and Future Goals) to a high of .6.6 . 
(Peer Acceptance and Isoliition and Estrangement) . The ,mean|i nterJ-v 
factor correlation was '.3!5. Thus, in-;gpnferal, ado te seen ts|who^^^^^^7 V 
reported experiencing stress or problems in one area of their . . . 
existence yietf Mso more likely to be experiencing stress/ or . 
problems in the other are as . c - : / : o / 

Measures of Satis faction ^wi th inform al Helo of Parents, and Peers 

The three sati.sf acti 3n measures were found to be significantly 




r'elated to one^other (r.= .42, .27 ,. and .25, P <,001). Thus, _ . 
. adolescents, who were more satisf ied with ! the help they received; ' ' ' 
: frbfeth:^ir mothers were al so more Ijkely to be iati:sfied. With the ^^^^^ 



help they received from their father? and their peers. Sirnilarly, 
cdotes cents who were satisfied with the help they received from 
their^athers were also more likely to be satisfied with' the help . 
they rieceived from their peers. , ' 

Measures of Well-being 

The bottom half of •Tabl-e' S.presents the internal consistency 
reliability estimates of the thirteen well-being m^^^^^ In • 

most cases the reliabi l ity 'exceeded ,70^ indicating that the in- 
dex measures possessed an acceptable level of internal consistency. 
These thirteen measures were inter-correlated and the majority of 
the correlations (9U) were positive and significan^^^ 
from zero (p < .05)* These correlations^^^^^-^f^^^^^^ 

-.04 (Overt Aggression .and Lack of Social Support) to a high, of , 
.75 (Anomie and Resentment) r the mean inter-measure correlation!- 
was .36. Thus i adolescents who reported ,a posi tive or favourable 
standing: in' one area of wel 1-being, were also' likely to report 
positive standings on all the other ar^as as wel 1 . : 
■Satisfaction with Informal Help and Well-being 

table 6 presents the correlat.ions between -the satisfaction 
adolescents reported-with each of , the three particular helpers 
7rn~d--the-va;r-i-0us_jne of well-being". Twenty three of the 39 

correlations (&9%)' were sign ifTcarTtTy^dif ^^^^ 

.OS level of confidence or better. Thus »_ln-9ejneral adolescents 
^-W.ho were more sati^fi.ed with the informal help provided by the 
three sourcesj indicated that they were also more satisfied with 
life i»-ge i ie r dl. r epo r ted f e wfrr-psyeh^s om at i c Gymptbms a^f>4-^.ewa£— — J. 



negaitive affective states. An interesting finding was that thepe 
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were more si gni f i eantf^^^^^^^ relating to mother's help (11) 

than relating to father's help (9) or peers (2). This suggested 
that mothers' help may have inost impact on the well-being of adol- 
escents, closely followed by fathers, with peers having the least 
inf 1 uence . . . ,- i ' . - 



/Enter Table 6 about here 



Stres s and Well-being 

Table 7 presents the correlations between the 7 stress* factors 
and the various measures of well-being. ' These data clearl^show 
that experienced -stress is negatively and significantly related 
to measures of wel 1 -bei r,g . Eighty of the, 91 correlations (89«) . 
are si gni f i cantly ' di f ferent from zero at the .05 level of confid.^nce. 
Thu.sV.in general, adolescents reporting greater stresses in their 
lives were also less satisfied with their lives, were .likely to 
Yeport more psychosomati c symptoms , and more instances of negative 

affecjLive states. / .5^. u. . 

./ - ^ - r ..• ■: 



Enter Table -7 About -here 



The extreme right^h^a 4d' col u mn of Table 4 pres?ents the correla- 



tions between the total/st/ess. index (the sum of the seven factors) 
arrd the three measures of wel 1 -bei ngv AlT are signi f i cantly 
■different from zero/most. at the .001 1 eveV of .co.nf i dence .. 
Sf-.rp.;\ and Sati sfaction w i th- Help uT IV ren-t^-ati-d -fiee j^ gr—-- — ^ — 
•. .The relationships between, the amount of stress adolescents . 
experienced and their' satisfaction with the help they received . 



<']■: ■'■/ Of the three sources were examined. These dat^ are, 

presented in Table 8; About si;<ty percent of the;^ctrrer 
(U of 2li were signWicuitly different from zero at the .05 
level of confidence or biitteri These results indicate that, ip 
- general, adolescents who were more Satisfied with, t^^^^ ^ 

: J received from each of thtr three sources also repc)^^^^^ 
encilng less stress. These data a IsC^ifcgglst'tKa^^ 
shifjs reported ir:Tatl:6^ bpi:weW>^^^ 
; h measures and. the me^^utiis'of wel l-t^^f n a funtodn 

of the fact that those indiVi^aiua Is who^^^^^^^ 

the i nforma 1 help t hjey r.^cei ved, al so: exp^ri^nc^^^^^^ st res^ . v - 
■ ■ Enter ■Table;a"%out':heT^^ 



Control 1 i nc | To'ta 1 Exoeri enced Stress . - 

Table d shows the relat^bnsh1p,:of;^ 
informal help measures and the various measurev of-well ^ 
parti ailing out the effects of total experienced stress. Six-\ 
teen of the thirty-nirte correlations are^,.s j gni f 1 
ent from zero at the\ .05 level of confidence .{approx. 40%) . In 
this instance; the three hel pers jcxoun ted JF^ 
same ' numl>£r of sTgn^ 

peers 6). This would seem to suggest: that under cohditi ons con- 
trol Ting for total stress . the influence of mothers, fathers^ 
and peers heYr) on an i adalestents wel 1 -bei ng^-i s tfh^ same. 

' ' Enter Table 9 abou'l'fiere^^^: / 
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Benefits of Informal Help under High and Low ^fiDerienced Stress; V 

* A further analysis w<,s carried out to ^de|^rniine whether the . : 
beneficial effects of informal helping would be different ynder 
conditions of high experirnced .stress than under low experienced 
stress conditions. This <eemed to be a plausible expectation^ 
given the previous findincjs. In operational terms, the three 
measures of satisfaction with a specific person's help were ex- 
pected to be more strongly related„.to the various measures of ^ 
weH-being (controlling for levels of experienced stress) under 
conditions of high experienced stress than 1 ow experienced ' stress . ' 
To test this, the sample -of adolescents was divided at the' median,^ , 
. on the total stress measure into high and low strpss. sub-groups.^^^; ^^^^^^ 
the-correlation between the three satisfaction with informal help T;, 
.measures and the measures 'of we.l l-bei ng weJre. determi ned separaTtely 
for: each of the high and low s.tress groups, parti all ing •out;the- 
efWcts of experienced stress. The magnitude of the sorrel a t^ 
. of W same variables bbt^^ned in' the two groups were then compared. , ' 
If' the efftct:^;<>ii^erienced stress was found to m^k6 no dif-^^ . , 
' ference. onliould expect nihat the correlations inc^B high stre^^^^ 
group wouVd' be larger than in the low stress group .50 percent of . ; ' _^ 
the time. In fact we -found ^62% of the correl ations were .hi gher ^^^^ 
^in the,hi^h stress group. This percentage is>significantlydl^ 
(p^ .OS): from an expected i)ercentage of 50^. 

■ " Discussion . .\ 

The resul ts clearly poi nt out; thrt adblescents^^ 
parents and peers' as their most valuable helpers, to be called; - Q^^^^ 

^1^° " 9" ^ adolescent^ are . , 



in a ^eriod where they are expanding their rel ati onshi ps r^thei r: 
/<:losest relatibnshipsto date :are probably still th^se with family 



nlmbers. with peer relationships becdniing increasingly important. 

A further examinationof the findings indicate strong support , 
forVhe inodel (Figure 2) underlying this study. First^of all. the 
degree of s-tress which adolescents reported was directly and 
siSJiim^ntly related tc measures of their health and well-being. 
This. is in line with current thinking on the rfeVationship between 
stress and physical and psychplogi^l disturbance^ or pathology 
(Selye. 1976; Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend. 1975), Secondly, adol- ; 
escents Who expressed greater sati^action with the help .ro^ided • 
by their parents and peers reported experiencing less stress in 
their lives;: Although-directi^ been deter- 

mined, one could pos^Ute that informal helping has a preventa- 
tive or therapeutiV potential . the effect of, which can mitigate , 
the stresses arising for adolesence in their dajly living. Cer- 
tainiy the research literature suggests that lay helpers can be 
as effectiv'e'as professional helpers in having a therapeutic ■ 
effect for indi viduaU i n di stress (Brammer 1976; Carkhuff. 1970). 
Another finding was that adolesc.ents who reported greater satis- 
faction with the help of their parents and peers also showed 
evidence of greater satisfaction with life, more posi ti ve affec- 
tive states, and fewer indications of psycho-physi cal ^symptom- . 
atology. These relationships remained when controlling for levels 
Of experienced stress . attesting to the positive ^influence of 

helping. . 
\ . AdoTescents .ood helpers to rely on clearly reap^ 

__t*P_ortan;^M!.afJLi^" ' .^se rela tionships. The re re a nunbe.^ 
. of ways in which helping relationships can. contributrtTTRe- 

welfare and well being of the adolescent. Because of his in,-.. 

«atar1 ty and. because of the changes whl ch pressure hio,. the adol- 



escent is vulnerable to conflicts, confusions and anxieties. A 
.helper can offer an adolescent emotional support and concrete 
help to confront and deal with these emotions and the conditions 
which, caused them. He can offer a sy)npathetic ear and under- 
standing, assurancte of ccntinued acceptance and affection;, and 
reassurance that his problems and feelings are manageable'. In 
addition, adults in particular can help bring an objective reality 
to the adolescent's perspective when he may be obsessed with ■ 
his own subjective distress. By modelling and guidance, they 
can educate the adolescents in the^ complexities of problem; 
solving, decision making, setting goals, making choices, and 
evaluating beliefs and values. Al 1 i n al 1 , hel pers ha ve the 
potential of giving an adoles'cent a sense of security through 
knowing that he is not alone with his turmoil; they can help 
him maintain a sense of sellf worth even in the face of a fljuid 
self image; they can give him a sense of "feomfng" rather than 
of being ineffectual or a failure, and they can help him deVeldp 
,a sense of his own competence through demonstrating 'and teaching 
more effective coping skills. Each of these ^can operate to di- 
minish the crisis nature and intensity of the' problems .and fpel- 
.^ngs faced by adolescents. ^As a result the threat and anxiejty 
felt by the adolescent" may. be reduoed arid day to day living , 
be approached confidently aJd optimistically , rather than wip 
uncertainty and frustration.! 

Helping relationships in families then ' appear to have k 
^i^jfffi-c&n^^'m^ t - e nvc.. Of the family members. The 



potential benefits are important ones and warrant ari increased 
emphasis on this aspect of relationships; ' By heightening 
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people'f iM^ /ress of their potential value to others, by en- 
couraging to develop their helping skills, another non 
profesr'r-._i , resource ce.n be, acti vated to promote the well 
being o- -rn.r duals in our society. 
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Figure 2 



Eiperigace-d Stress and Presiupd 
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2) Compos hm «f satisfac- 
Hith fetlp pr^iSBd from these 
three lotircei 



^ ^iHeasures of Strain ! 

;l) Satftf action with lilt; 

2) Affective Slates r I 
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OepressioD , 
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ReseBtinent 
Anxifty and Tension 
Irritability 
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Licit "of fecial Sup;r«rt 

3) Phytlcil Htll-beins 
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Table 1 



HentaV and Physical 
Hell-being 



3ob S.atisf act'^on 



Satisfaction with 
Life 



Warital Sarti sfactiicra 



husband's 
SaSisf actiom 
With 



,28*: 

42* 



.33* 
.53* 



Satisfaction 
mtM 
Husbasrol's »le1p 

.13 

,32** 

r. 

,30* 
.55* 



Pair 
Satisfaction 
HI til 
Spouse's Help 



.28** 
,46* 



.38* 
.62* 



* CorreVatiCfi is .siafnif icantly difT.erent from zero at the .-.001 level 

of confldemce, rtwo-tai Hed test 

** Correl at! on 1s riq^lif i camily different f-rm zisro at th«e .01 Hevel 

of conif^dfiiince , tMo-tafTseii test 



labU 2 



• 

Husbands 


Hentil amd 

Physical: 
Well -beinffi 


Job . Satis- 
Satis- faction 
faction Mith Life 


Marital 
faction 


Job Stress 


- . 30* 


^ .26* 

W M W 


.27* 


-.06 


Life Stress 


-.35* 


-29* 


.47* 




Total Stress 


»3* 


.36* 


.49* 




Wives 




/ 

• - / 






Job Stress 


-.46* ■ 


.20** 


.4:8* 


-.16** 


Life Stress 


-.47* 


„ 23** 


.44* 


— . to 


Total Stress 


-.48* 


.14 


.60* 


— • up 


Pairs 




/ 






Job Stress < 


-.48* 


.20** 


.32* 


— . 1 


Life Stress 


-.52* 


.24*' 


.46* 


-.22** 


Total Stress 

f 


-.53* 


■ .24* 


.51* 


« 99** 


r 

* Correlation' i 
; ■ .001 level ,of 


5 sicnif i camtlj 
conifidence» two 


d'Lffereiit frDmi 
rtafled t2B;st „. 


zero at 


the. 


** Correlattioii is siisinif icsTrlliV tflffierent rrrsm 
■ .01 level of confidence, i:wo-taned test. 


zero at the 



*** Corf^ "signif leant! y "d^ from'ieTO at the 

.05 level of confidence, tvfo-tailed test. 
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Table 3 



Husbands' 
job Stress 
Life Stress 
Total Stress 



Satisfaction with. 
Wife's Helping _ 

.16** 

.35* 

.26* 



Wives' ' 
Job Stress 
Life Stress 
Total Stress 



Satisfaction with 
Husband's Helping 

.13 
.14 

.15*** 



Pairs' . 
Job Stress 
Life Stress 
Total Stress 



Satisfaction with 
Spouse's Helping 

.12 

.22* 

.20** V 



Correlation is significantly different fron? zero at the .01 
level of confidence, two-tailed test. 

Correlation is significantly different from zero at the .05 
level of confidence, two-tailed test. 

Correlation is significantly different from zero at the .10 
level of confidence, two-tailed test. 



Table 4 



Measures of Well-being' 



Husband's 
S-itlsfaction 
With 
' jife's Help 



«ive's 
Satisfaction 

Witfk 
Husband's Help 



Pair 

Satisfaction 
With 
• Spouse's Help 



Hental and Physical 
We11;be1ng 



Job Satisfaction 



Satisfaction with Life 




Marital Satisfaction 



.22** 




.09 


.19*** 


.20** 




.08 


.20** 


.25** - 




.10 


.20** 


.35* 




.21** 


.32*' 


.32* 




,23** 


•34* 


.34* 




.23** . 


.•35* 


.20** 




.19*** 


. c# 


.21^* 




.21** 


.29*' 


.24** 




.23** V 


.30* 


.41* 
.42* 




.42* 

. .44*- " 


.47* 
V .48* 


.44* 




.43* 


.50* 



-: ; 



Imsits! the se«nd line. Tife stresses; and the third-nine, flie-s^o™- 
posite measure. 

Correlation is significantly different from zero at the .001 level of 
confidence, two-tailed test. 

correlation is significantly different from zero at the .01 level of 
confidence, tVfo-tai led test. • 

■■Cdr^^^^ significantly different from zero at/the .05 level of :; 

confidence,. two-tailed test. t ■ 
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. Table 5 

Reliability nf Measure^ "s^d (Coefficient Alphal 



Measure of Stress 

Peer Acceptance 
Physical Health 
Parental Demands 
Isolation and Loneliness 
Future Goals ^ 
Oifficulties^with 
Parents 

Relationships with Opposite 
Sex 



Number of Items 

6 
2 
2 
5 
2 



Satisfaction with informal Helping 
Total Satisfaction with Helpers 3. 



Reliability: 

.81 
.76 
.68 
.81 
.34 



.68 



I 
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Measures of Well-being - 

Satisfaction with Life 

Mental and" Physical Well-being 

Emotional Dependence 

Impulse to Aggression 

Overt Agression ,1 

Depression \ 

Anomie • 

General Anxiety 

Resentment 

Anxiety ajid Tension 

Irritabi li ty 

Guilt 

Lack of Social Support 



7 
17 
6 
4 
3 
6 
8 
7 
7 
5 
8 
5 
4 



.74 

.84 
.57 
.68 
.64 
.76 
.83 
.78 
.79 
,80 
.77 
.78 
.72 
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TABLE 6 



Satisfaction Satisfaction Satisfaction 
With With - With ^ 

Mother's Help Father's Help Peer's Help 



total Indexi 
Satisfactioi^ 
With ■ 

Help. M 



tifc Satisfaction 
>|^.vsical Well -Being 

Sjsjotional Dependence 



.49* 
-.29** 
-.19** 



.34* 
-.30* 
-.07 




loBpulse To Aggression 


-•26* 


-.26* 


-.05 


' -.33* ■ 


• ^ 


Overt Aggression 




-.11 


^ j - . 


-.03 




c- ' 

lUspression 


-.27'' 


-.11 




-.20** 




jEetjonie 


-.48-^ 


-.31* 


-.2k* 


-.48* V 




Gcnfiral Anxiety 


-.22' 


-.22* 


-.08 : 


-.26* 


■i 


rjesentnent ^-v^ 


-.23 V 


-.25* 


-.21* 


-.36* 




Anxiety and Tefssion - 


-.13''** 


-.15*** 


-.00 


-.14*** 


ii 


JrritabjUity 


'.. -.13*** 


-.20** 


-.05 — 


1 -^2p**V 




euilt 


-.08 


-.08 


.02 


-.08 


■ ":' . ■ '^'P 


Jlack of 
rSocia* Support 


• .14*-** 


.16*** 


-.00 


.16***^ 

















'Correlation is significantly different from zero at the :0P1 level of ^ 

1:^/ confidence , one-tailed test ■ 
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